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~~ APPOINTMEN 8 OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 














It appears by the proper certifieates, returned to the 
office of the Superintendent, that the following appoint- 
ments have been made to the office of Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. 

ROYAL SHAW, of Bethlehem, for the county of 
Albany. 

OLIVER BROWNSON, CYRUS CURTIS, JOSIAH 
W. FAIRFIELD, Superintendents of Hudson city. 

Hon. JABEZ D. HAMMOND, of Cherry Valley, and 
LEWIS R. PALMER, of Cooperstown, for Otsego. 

ALBERT WRIGHT, Middle Granville, GILBERT 
BAILEY, Cambridge, for Washington county. 

ABRAHAM BURGESS, Nunda, for Allegany Co. 

PHILO D. GREEN, Marion, for Wayne Co. 

D. H. STEVENS, Moira, for Franklin Co. & 

TRISTAM LITTLE, of Greenburgh, for Wesches- 
ter. 

ROSWELL K. BOURNE, of Pitcher, for Che- 
nango. . 

ALANSON SMITH, of Saratoga Springs, for Sa- 
ratoga. 

D. 8. T. DOUGLASS, of Plattsburgh, for Clinton. 

ASA 8. CLEMENT, of Poughkeepsie, for Dutchess. 

HENRY L. HEWITT, of Ovid, for Seneca. 

HALSEY R. WING. of Glens Falls, for Warren. 

EDWIN R. REYNOLDS, of Barre, for Orleans. 

DAVID NAY, of Darien, for Genessee. 

D. P. TALLMADGE, of Mexicoville, for Oswego. 

RALPH K. FINCH, of Bath, for Steuben. 

FLAVEL B. SPRAGUE, Northampton, for Fulton. 

IRA MAYHEW, -of Adams, for Jefferson. 

EDWARD MANCHESTER, Pratts-Hollow, and 
THOMAS BARLOW, for Madison county. 

JACOB 8. DENMAN, of Danby, for Tompkins. 

LORENZO PARSONS, Westfield, for Chautauque. 

CHARLES C. W. CLEVELAND, for Greene. 

DAVID G. WOODIN, Kinderhook, for Columbia. 


TO THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





After the very full and explicit instructions of the late 
Superintendent, published in the last number of this pa- 
per, an enlightened appreciation of the peculiar respon- 
sibilities of their station, will enable the deputies to 
discharge the duties incumbent upon them, in an effi- 
cient and satisfactory manner. They are respectfully 
reminded, that the system under which they are ap- 
pointed is one hitherto untried ; and that its suecess or 
failure will depend in a very essential degree upon the 
manner in which it is administered. Innovations upon 
existing usages and practices in the several districts, 
should be ventured upon as seldom as possible, consis- 
tently with the right discharge of duty; and always 
with a judicious regard to the wishes and feelings of 
those interested. Where in the judgment of the Su- 
perintendents, the welfare and prosperity of the dis- 
tricts demand a reform in any essential culars, an 
appeal should first be made to the id sense, practi- 
cal discrimination and public spirit of the inhabitants, 

L i ed'to every measure in which 
-_ ng weg a are involved. The public con- 
eace in abilities, judgment and views of the de- 
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mit themselves to intermingle political considerations 
with the discharge of their high and responsible duties. 
On this point the instructions of the latesuperintendent 
are explicit and peremptory. ‘‘ The intelligence of our 
people will not tolerate the idea of the agents of public 
instruction, becoming the emissaries of partizan man- 
agement.” Nothing could prove more fatally disastrous 
to the success of the system, than the well founded sus- 
picion, that the pervading influence of the county su- 
perintendents would be perverted, under any pre- 
tence whatever, to partizan purposes. Should any in- 
stances of this kind be brought to the notice of this de- 
partment, they will be promptly exposed and publicly 
reprobated. The intelligence, patriotism and good 
sense of the deputies will, it is confidently believed, 
render a resort to this remedy, in any instance, unne- 
cessary. 

The Deputy Superintendenis will bear in mind, that 
the District ScHoot JourNAL, is the official organ of 
this department, and the medium of communication of 
its decisions, regulations and instructions, as well as of 
the suggestions and recommendations of the Deputies. 
It is of great importance, therefore, that its circulation 
among the inhabitants of the several districts generally, 
should be, as far as possible promoted. Although one 
copy is forwarded, under the act, to the clerk of each 
district, and is directed to be preserved and bound at 
the end of the year, it is obvious that many inhabitants 
will necessarily be precluded from its perusal ; and the 
very low price at which the proprietor is enabled to of- 
fer the paper, places it at the command of every pa- 
rent. A knowledge of the laws relating to common 
schools, and of the decisions of the superintendent on 
the various peints frequently arising in the several dis- 
tricts, will tend to the prevention of many of those con- 
troversies and difficulties which occasionally spring up 
from a misapprehension of the principles of the sys- 
tem: and every head of a family will find himself amply 
repaid atthe end of the year for his subscription, in 
the increased knowledge he will have gained, of the 
present condition and future prospects of elementary 
education in his own and other countries. 

The undersigned would, therefore, respectfully sug- 
gest to the Deputy Superintendents, that they avail them. 
selves-of the opportunity which will be presented by 
their visitations of the several districts, to call the at- 
tention of the inhabitants to the subject, and to request 
their co-operation in promoting the great object for 
which the Journal was established, and to which it 
will be exclusively devote. 

SAMUEL S. RANDALL, 
Act. Supt. Com. Schools. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 








OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF Common ScHOOLS, ? 
Albany, November 15, 1841. 


The following is an extract from the Library Report 
of District No. 1, in Canandaigua; dated Jan. 1, 1841. 

‘¢ In conformity to section eleventh of District Libra- 
ry Regulations, No. 1, we report the following cata- 
logue, as all the books purchased with the library mo- 
ney received by our district from the Commissioners of 
Common Schools ; and that the same is in the safe cus- 
tody of the librarian, and uninjured? as no member of 
the district has seen fit to call for a book, under what 
is deemed the prohibitory regulations of the superinten- 
dent, and that the trustees and librarian, not feeling 
themselves warranted in violating said regulations by 
exercising a discretionary power, and adopting regula- 
tions of their own, similar to those under which our 
former library has prospered and proved extensively 
useful, are of opinion that said lib will continue 
useless to us so long as what are deemed those oppres- 
‘sive regulations are in force. We wish the commis- 
sioners to communicate to the superintendent, the views 
we have advanced, and pray him to ameliorate our con- 
dition by granting discretionary powers to the trustees.” 

By reference to the report from this district, it ap- 
pears that the library consists of 96 well selected vo- 
lumes, none of which have yet been called for, under 
‘‘ what are deemed the prohibitory regulations of the 
superintendent.” The existence of such a state of 
things is deeply to be lamented ; especially as the regu- 
lations complained of, were drawn up under the express 
direction of the legislature, and with the sole view of 


-providing a uniform system for the government of the 


several district libraries, and securing the preservation 
of the books. These regulations have now been in force 
for three years, in upwards of eleven thousand districts; 
during which period reports have annually been made 
to, and a constant maintained with this 

; while complaints of their oppressive na- 
ture or petitions for their modification have in very few 
instances been presented, and those only in respect to 


4. 
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the length of time allowed for retaining books dmwn 
from the library. In each of these districts the system 
prescribed by the superintendent has been practically 
tested ; while in the district under consideration, n» at- 
tempt has been made to carry them into effect—to test 
their usefulness, or to ascertain their defects. They 
have been condemned in advance : and the trustees and 
inhabitants have assumed that they are oppressive and 
prohibitory, without subjecting them to a trial. The 
inestimable benefits and advantages of a well selected 
library, open to every inhabitant of the district, with- 
out discriminativu, and subject to no other restrictions 
than such as experience has shown to be indispensable 
to its preservation, have been wholly lost to the district, 
for no other reason than because the legislature saw fit 
to impose on others than themsel the duty of pro- 
viding suitable regulations for its Management and go- 
vernment. Surely the intelligent inhabitants of ‘the 
Canandaigua district, cannot have duly estimated the 
force of these considerations, or they would, at least, 
have attempted to avail themselves of the privileges of 
the library at their command, ascertained the specific 
difficulties which resulted from the practical adminis- 
tration of the regulations prescribed by the department ; 
and pointed them out for the remedial action, if pot of 
the superintendent, of the legislature. 


If the inhabitants of this, orof any of the other dis- 
tricts of the state, labor under the supposition that 
any of the regulations relative to the government and 
management of the district libraries, were intended in 
any manner to operate as a restraint upon the most ex- 
tensive diffusion of their benefits, they have utterly 
misconceived the spirit in which those regulations were 
penned, and the plain import of their language. TRese 
institutions were thrown open to every resident of the 
district in which they were located, whe male or 
female, children or adults, and even whe ere were 
several members of the same family, to each and to all, 


other families would admit. The time for retaining 
them, originally fourteen days, has been extended bya 
general regulation to twenty ; and wherever applications 
have been made for a still further extension, such ap- 
plications have uniformly been granted : and fines were 
directed to be imposed only for gross and culpable ne- 
glect, or serious injury to the books. The amqunt of 
those fines was, in all cases, graduated according to 
the injury inflicted : and ample discretionary power was 
conferretkon the trustees in their imposition. The li- 
brarian and trustees were, it is true, necessarily sub- 
jected to some inconvenience in periodically inspecting 
the condition of the library ; keeping accurate accouuts 
of the volumes drawn out and return d calling in, 
from time to time, the books, with a 
their safety. But this particularity was indispenseble, 
not only to the faithful performance of the duty devolv- 
ed upon these officers by law, but to the propercare and 
preservation of the property of the district ; and ig is 
‘obvious that any relaxation of the strict supervision 
required in these respects, would result in the speedy 
disorganization of the whole system ; the dispersion 
and consequent loss to the district of the books, and 
the abandonment of the institution itself. « 
Deeply impressed with the inestimable importance 
and value of the District School Library, to the moral 
and intellectual cultivation, as well of the rising gene- 
ration, as of the inhabitants of the districts generall 
the undersigned is most anxious that its benefits she 
be secured to all, in the manner best adapted to the ac- 
complishment of the great results, which the legisla~ 
ture had in view in its institution. So far as the care, 
preservation and safety of the library is concerned, the 
department will continue to rely on the faithful perfor- 
mance of the duties devolved by the regulations on the 
trustees and librarians of the several districts, however 
onerous in particular instances those duties may be. 
These officers should bear in mind, that ng | are acting 
not merely for the benefit of the district, for the time 
being, but for the interests of their children, and their 
children’s children: and that by their attention and vigi- 
lance, a treasure may be preserved and handed down 
to posterity, of more enduring value, than every other 
possession which they can transmit. In refererice to the 
strict enforcement of the regulations intendedfor the go- 
vernment of the inhabitants in the obtaining, using and 
returning of the books, this, as has already on a ‘or- 
mer occasion been observed, must be Jeft in a great de- 
gree discretionary with the trustees. If 8 are care- 
fully used, and retained only so long a as 
ble the borrower, consistently with his 


avocations to peruse them, the imposition 
Violation of the letter of the regwlaiions, i 
necessary and vexatious. a? 


If, on the other hand, books are detained 
reasonable period of time, to the hindrancé 
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wishing for their perusal, or cul eqxelessnegs. and, Ht may also be consi , while to. some extent 
negli in their use, manife appears; or if,| private schools create i eieon bemrees the chil- 
through unavoidable accident, a has been serious. | of the poor end of the rieh, whieh is unhappy, 
ly injured or defaced, the interests of the district, and} yet they are conferring a valuable benefit upon our dis- 


the spirit of the regulations require, that a fine should 
be imposed corresponding to the extent of the loss sus- 
tained or the injury inflicted. In short, the regulations 
prescribed by the'superintendent should be administer- 
ed solely with a view to the preservation and security 
of the library, and the convenience and benefit of the 
inhabitants of the: district. The power to transfer the 
right of establishing such regulations, to the inhabi- 
tants themselves, ‘has not been conferred by the legis- 
latare ; anid consequently the prayer of the petition of 
the trustees of the Canandaigua district referred to, 
cannot be granted. It is earnestly hopei, however, 
that under the exposition now given of the lations 
prescribed by the superintendent, the inhabitants of 
that district will see fit to avail themselves of the pri- 
vileges of their exo¢ilent library. They need not be 
informed, that ing could have been more remote 
from the mind 6f their late distinguished fellow-citizen, 
the compiler of the regulations complained of, than 
‘“¢oppressive” and “ prohibitory” restrictions in the 
free use of the district libraries: and the conviction is 
eanfidently entertaied, that on more deliberate and 
mature reflection and examination, and after « practi- 
cal trial of those regulations, they will, themselves, fail 
to discover in them, the existence of such obnoxious 
features. 8. 8. RANDALL, 
Acting Supt. Com. Schools. 


COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


from an Address delivered at Watertown, 
Sept. 25, 1841, hy J. R. Born, Principal of Black 
River Literary aad Religious Institution. 








[We hope hereafter to give other copious extracts 
from this admirable address. It presents clarly and 
faithfully the means and motives for improving the 
echools of the le, and we earnstly commend its 
counsels to the thoughtful attention of our readers.—Ed. } 

I am happy to appear to-day, by request, before an 
audience composed of the pam friends of common 
school education, and especially to address a number 
who are now engaged, or who intend to oecupy them- 
selves, in the business of instruction in common schools. 
Such schools are exceedingly important, because to 


them alone. must the great mass of the people be in- 
debted fa ‘the’ intellectual, and for a large part of 
all the al training, they receive. Five out of six 


the children and youth of our country can expéct no 
er, opportunities of education than such schools af- 
ford. Popular education, then, in this country ; the 
preparation of the people for their personal and social 
duties, must be graduated and determined chiefly, by 
the condition of qur common or district schools. The 
subject before us to day assumes, therefore, a national 
’ aspect. The question is, how may the nation in the 
most economical, and judicious manner, be prepared for 
its responsibilities and be fitted to pursue the path of 
prosperous indusiry? What improvement may, or can 
be, made in our system of common school instruction, 
so that it may accomplish the most beneficial results 
and may satisfy the demands of duty and of our na- 
tional well being ? 


It will readiiy. appear to every reflecting person that 
the i , moral and political character of our na- 
tion must be dependent in a great measure upon the ef- 
forts that are-made to form the character and habits of 
that portion of it, which is under eighteen years of age. 
This consideration elevates the common school to a 


most commanding position, and gives it, in respect to 

the numbers and influence of those whom it educates, 

@ pre-eminence above academies, colleges and univer- 
sities. ’ 

It cannot be denied that the influence of privat® se- 

. leet schools has been found to be injurious to the repu- 

of our common schools. But in 
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trict schools, by holding up a higher standard of teach- 
ing, and of proficiency in study; and also by furnish- 
ing teachers of better qualifications than would other- 
wise be found. 

Moreover, until there shall be a vast improvement in 
common schools, both in their intell and moral in- 
fluences,—until higher wages shall be offered for the 
procuring o: competent teachers, I can see no cause 
for complaint against the patronage that is given to se- 
lect schools or academies. They ought not to be spo- 
ken of as hostile to each other—neither can I view them 
in this light. A distinction will prevail, in schools as 
in every thing else where competition is allowed. All 
that can or should be done in the matter, is that the 
friends of popular education should rally, not for the 
purpose of pulling down academies, but for the purpose 
of raising up common schools to a proper level,—to do 
which, liberal measures must be adopted, larger ap- 
propriations of money should be made, to secure bet- 
ter teachers, better supervision, better endowment of 
every kind. It is vitally important to our country that 
the five-sixths of our children and youth, now taught 
in our district schools, should be as well taught, at 
least in English branches of study and in morals, as 
the one-sixth who are favored with instruction in the 
higher schools. The interests of the country require 
that great improvement should be made even in these 
higher schools ; and it is our happiness to believe that 
many of them are now undergoing such improvement. 

Whatever causes may have operated to the depres- 
sion of common schools, it becomes an important in- 
quiry, what measures should be undertaken for their im- 

ovement ? 


pr 
I. Instructors of suitable qualifications must be pro- 


cured or trained up. 

Respecting the qualifications needed, they are such 
as the following— 

1. They should critically understand the branches which 
they profess to teach, so as to be able, not only to make 
a fair recitation themselves, if called upon, but to il- 
lustrate, analyze and combine the various topics of in- 
struction and bring them down to the apprehension of 
young and obtuse minds. They need a readiness in 
disposing of questions that may arise, or of problems 
to be solved, that their whole time in school hours may 
be given to instruction. 

The mage with many teachers, is, that they en- 
ter upon the business of teaching before they have 
ceased to be learners ; learners, too, that are dependent 
on the aid of others—hence, a portion of their time, 
even in school hours, must be devoted to the study of 
that which they profess the ability to teach. 

2. They should understand various modes of teaching 
the common branches, and not be obliged from ignorance 
and imbecility to confine themselves to any prescribed 
or customary mode. For this purpose they should in- 
quire into the practice of other teachers, and learn, 
from books on the art of teaching, what those modes 
are which experience has originated. They should 
thus be prepared to suit their modes of teachinz to va- 
rieties of character and attainment, and to other cir- 
cumstances. No good physician relies entirely upon 
his practice or skill, neglecting to inquire into the me- 
thods adopted by others who are experienced in the 
healing art. 

3. A knowledge of the constitution of the human mind 
and of methods of influencing tt to — action—a know- 
ledge of human nature, is exceedingly i tant. The 
acquisition of this knowledge in higher degrees should 
be made a matter of daily exertion. This knowledge 
is necessary for the instruetion of very young, as well 
as of more advanced me gg Sosa the 

4. Competency to teach, implies a love of t ofes- 
-son and a tender regard for the welfare of children yoo 
youth. ~ 

In this respect, itis like many other employments. 
Success is proportioned to diligence, and that diligence 
is most vigorous and effectual which proceeds from love 
and is constantly fostered by it. But ina school, be- 
nevolent feeling towards the scholar seems indispensa- 
ble to the faithful use of the teacher’s talents in his be- 
half. No drudgery can be greater than the manage- 
ment of a school without love to the occupation or to 
the appropriate results of it in»the proficiency of the 
pupil. To secure these results ina high degree, he 
should enter into, and practice the saying of Dr. 
Dwight, ‘‘ he that makes alittle child happier for half 
an hour is a co-worker with God.” It has also been 
well remarked, that no one can be happy as a teacher 
who is not prepared to devote all his powers to the per- 
formance of its duties. Fellenburg does not ask too 
much in requiring ‘a vigilance that never sleeps, a 
perseverance that never tires.” The motto of Luther, 

‘ work on earth and rest in heaven,” must be the mot- 
to of every faithful ‘ he who is not 
prepared to live and act in this spirit, had better leave 
the service to warmer and nobler minds. He 


" should teach, not for pecuniary reward chiefly, but for 


usefulness. 
6. An indispensable qualification for those who assume 

the care, instruction 

may possess aay ay ve of duty ' 
Without this, how can they be prepar 
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ple, to furnish with intellectgal vigor? Those teach- 
erg are wanted who ean ineuleate gound morals by per- 
sapel Gea ple as well aa by correct precept. The in- 
fluence every teacher being great, as a matter of 
course not only with his scholars but in tke neighbor- 
hood where he teaches, he should be dispPesed to do 
good, not only while in his school, but when among his 
patrons—to strengthen the ceuse of good morals, as 
well as that of literature. 

Besides these qualifications, writers on this subject 
have added such as the following: He must be posses. 
sed of be pam degree of general knowledge—he must 
be a good reader and penman—be ready and accurate 
in the science of arithmetic, geography, the grammar 
and philosophy of the English language. He should 
have a good judgment, an even uniform temper, deci- 
sion and firmness, sympathy with his pupils, ability to 
discriminate character, and to govern by moral means. 

This is not the time or place to enlarge upon the na- 
ture or importance of these qualifications ; but it is 
easy to perceive thatin proportion to the degree in 
which these varioug and numerous qualifications ares 
realized in candidates for teaching, the common schools 
of our country must advance to a higher grade of ex- 
cellence and usefulness. These are of primary impor- 
tance—they are essential. 

It becomes, then,.a duty to inculeate upon all who 
aspire to the dignity and responsibility of teachers, the 
necessity of taking time and undergoing the necessary 
expense of acquiring these qualifications. 

We may discover also, the vast importance of schools 
where candidates for this office may be trained morally 
as well as intellectually: where they may be qualified 
to exert a heajthful influence in society, as well as to 
pass an examination before a board of inspectors with 
a view to a certificate. 





THE GOOD SCHOLAR. 





In the first place, he is punctual. He will never be 
absent from school, unless it is absolutely necessary. 
He will be here at the hour, nay, at the precise mi- 
nute ; because he knows that it is very important to 
the order of the school, and still more important as a 
habit for himself. The boy who is behindhand here, 
is almost sure to be behindhand in everything, all his 
life. He who is slack, tardy, and irregular in attend- 
ance here, will not only be a poor scholar, but I should 
consider it a pretty certain sign that he will always be 
slack and irregular. I should have little hope of his 
ever being good for much in the world ; so much de- 
pends on early disposition and habit. 

In the second place, the good scholar will be diligent 
in his studies. His lessons are his work, and like all 
other work, at any age, he must do it with all his heart 
and might, or he will do it poorly ; he is a lazy boy, 
and that makes a lazy man, and that makes a poor 
creat hether boy or man. He will work hard at 
his leoeolle and fill up all the school hours with them. 
Sometimes he may think them hard and dull, and he 
may not see what use they will ever be to him ; but no 
matter ; he expects to see when he is older, and he be- 
lieves that they are the very best things for him to do, 
or else they would not be set for him by older and 
wiser persons. He knows that some how or other, if 
he is diligent, he will get the sort of knowledge which 
will make him a respectable man hereafter, in what- 
ever trade or calling he may have a taste for. There 
is many a young man who is very desirous of going 
into a certain line of business; but he cannot; he is 
not fit for it ; he coud not carry it on well ; people will 


not employ him in it; and a principal reason is, he - 


would not study at school, and has not got the necessary 
education ; and he must suffer disappointment and mor- 
tification all his life, for the negligence and idleness of 
his boyhood. The good scholar foresees this, and is 
wise in time. Or, if he does not think anything about 
the future, he will be diligent, because it is his duty. 
He has a conscience about it, and takes satisfaction in 
doing his duty and doing right. He knows that such a 
course must end well for him, and will be a great hap- 
piness to his teachers, parents, and all who care for 
him. 

In the third place, the good scholar will be obedient. 
He will be careful to observe all the rules of the school, 
and orders of the teacher. He knows that the teacher 
of a large school has labor and perplexity enough, 
without obstinacy, disorder, and mischievous and un- 


bo! behavior in the scholars. He knows that his own 


place is to obey, to give no trouble, and by his good 
example and influence in the school, to be an assistance 
and a source of satisfaction and relief to the teacher. 
He is young, and the teacher is older, and he takes it 
for granted that the rules and orders are wise and ne- 
; and that there are more fit opportunities for 
him, here, to show his courage and independence. 
And yet he will not be a. turbulent and disorderly fel- 
low, anywhere. A good natured and prompt obedience, 
without sulkiness or deception, is a prime virtue in a 
school boy. It.is a great happiness to the teacher, and 
an excellent sign ima school, when compulsion and 
punishment are not found necessary. 
Then, again, there are some things-which do not re- 
to the lessons or discipline of the. 
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sort. of scholars is it our.interest,- as a peo- 
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cleanly in his person and dress, so far as depends on 
himself. There is a bad sign in being dirty and sioven- 
ly. He will be civil and respectful in his manners and 
language to those who are older than himself, and 
pleasant, accommodating, good natured, just, and kind, 
among his companions ; not quarrelsome, nor selfish. 
We do not hear from him a brawling, blackguard voice, 
in the streets and play grounds, nor any indecent or 
profane language, which, above all things, is a shame 
to any boy or man, and a disgrace and a pest in any 
school. When we see, as we sometimes do—and very 
painful it is to see it—an idle boy, swaggering along in 
the street, or hanging around public places, with a vile 
segar, perhaps, in his mouth, or roaming over fields 
and through byroads, on Sundays, disfiguring fences, 
breaking trees, and trespassing on orchards and gar- 
dens, growing up in ignorance and conceit, dealing out 
scurrilous slang, and filthy jests, and horrible oaths, 
thinking his conduct all manly and to be admired, 
when, alas! it is only beastly and di ing ; when we 


_ see such a boy, God forbid that he should prove to be 


a member of this school.- If such or anything like it, 
be a sample of what is found in our schools, we might 
as well have thrown our bricks and mortar and money 
into the creek, as to have built this house with them. 
But it will not be so; it must not be so. Perhaps I 
owe you an apology for suggesting the possibility that 
any boy here can sink so low as that shame on you, 
if you suffer such disgrace to come upon a school for 
which we have done so much, and from which we hope 
and expect so much. 

I have described to you the good scholar. Let that 
be your mark. I say to each one, be you that boy I 
have described ; do you be punctual, diligent, obedient, 
civil, kind, true, decent and orderly and amiable in your 
whole deportment. Do your duty boys; there is no- 
thing like that for your honor and happiness. Do your 
duty to the town, your parents, teachers, and one ano- 
ther, and yourselves. Do your duty here,—that is the 
manliest thing,—and a blessing will follow you here, 
and wherever you go hereafter.— Mass. C. S. Jour. 





BRITISH SCHOOLS. 





THE METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ IN THE EDIN- 
, BURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 





{In our second number, we gave Prof. Pillan’s de- 
scription of the methods of teaching the first lessons in 
reading in these distinguished schools. In this article, 
the child’s progress is sketched with great faithfulness ; 
and we entreat those who are aceustomed to give their 
pupils a mere parrot knowledge of words, to break away 
from the old routine, and to adopt these or similar me- 
thods for awakening a love of knowledge, that de- 
sire for self-improvement, without which, the child’s 


proficience is hopeless, and the parent’s expectations 
vain.—Ep. ] 


After the child has become master of the lessons of 
three letters, he passes into the perusal of INTERESTING 
AND INSTRUCTIVE PASSAGES ; Such as the histories of 
Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, &c. From the article 
on Gop we extract the following paragraph, in order to 
illustrate our mode of explanation in use at this stage: 

‘God bids the sun to rise, and he bids it set. He 
doth give the rain and the dew to wet the soil ; and at 
his will it is made dry. The heat and the cold come 
from him. He doth send the snow, and the ice, and 
the hail; and at his word a7 melt away. .He now 
bids the tree to put on ita leaf, but ere long he will bid 
the leaf to fade, and make the tree to be bare. He bids 
the wind to blow, and it is he who bids it to be calm. 
He sets a door as it were on the sea; and says to it, 
Thus far only must thou come.” 

On the above passage, the child is asked some such 
questions as the following : Who bids the sun to ‘‘ rise ?” 
What is meant by the sun rising? Where it rises? 
When itrises? What its rising occasions? Who bids 
it ‘* set?” What is meant by setting? Where it sets? 
When it sets? What its setting occasi¢éns? What is 
meant by ‘‘dew?” What is meant by “soil?” What 
good is done by wetting the soil? When “the tree 
puts on its leaf?’ What is meant by the leaf “‘ fad- 
ing,” and ‘ the tree being bare?’ When this happens? 
What are “snow,” and “ice,” and. ‘‘ hail?’ What 


causes them?. Who sends the cold? What makes. 


them “melt?” Who sends the heat? What is meant 
by the word ‘“‘calm?”’ What is meant by saying ‘‘ He 
sets a door on the sea?” [Here we may remark in 
passing, that children come both to understand and to 
relish a figurative expression, much sooner than we 
might per mag led to imagine.]} When the passage 
is concluded, the child may be asked, ‘‘ Who does all 
these things, of which he has been reading? and what 
he thinks of one, who can do all these things, and who 
is so wise and so good as todo them?’ None of the 
questions, however, are pat in any one form, but vary 
to the nature of the answers received: 

The child then passes into lessons com of words 
of ive, ond afterwards af six, letters. Torender, how- 
ever, explanation of any general 
enough that the child be ables 60 sean , through 
the . t : : 


ry more difficult word. As a specimen of this, we 
shall subjoin part of an actual examination, to which 
we also to-day most successfully subjected one of the 


they were thus examined, was the following : 

‘* The history of Abraham, of which you had a por- 
tion in your former little book, is one, that you should 
be sure to read with great care. This holy man, in 
whom all the g@tions of the carth were to be blessed, is 
in your Bible again and again called by that highest of 
all titles, ‘The Friend of God ;’ and he is there held 
out as a pattern for all God’s people to follow. You 
ought then to study well his life, and try to do after his 
example, if you would wish also to have God for your 
Sriend.” 

Upon this passage the children were asked : 

What is meant by ‘“‘a history?” And by ‘‘a por- 
tion?” What ‘‘ former little book” they spoke of? 
And what it is ‘‘ to read with great care?” What a 
‘“‘ holy man” is? Who is here meant by ‘this holy 
man?” How all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed in Abraham? [The child, to whom this ques- 
tion was put, answered, ‘‘ By means of Jesus Christ.” 
We then asked what Jesus Christ had to do with Abra- 
ham? To which he replied that he was of the family 
of Abraham. We asked if Christ was Abraham’s son 
in the same manner that Isaac and Ishmael were? To 
which he answered that ‘‘ he was his son’s son’s son’s 
son’s,” evidently meaning that he was of a remote ge- 
neration.] What is the ‘‘ Bible?” What is meant by 
again and again? [To which the child answered, ‘‘ over 
and over.” What is meant bya title? [To which the 
answer was, ‘‘a great name.”j What was the title by 
which Abraham was called? ‘‘ He is there held out as 
a pattern.” What do you mean by “there?” What is 
‘(e pattern?” Who are ‘‘God’s people?” What is 
meant by ‘‘ studying well Abraham’s life?”? What is 
it to ‘do after his example?” [To which the answer 
was, ‘‘ To doas he did.”] How may we have God for 
our friend ? 

The Second Book, besides carrying the child forward 
in Scripture History, through the remarkable incidents 
in the lives of Isaac, Jacos, Esav and Josrrn, pre- 
sents him with much interesting as well as useful in- 
struction in the department of Natural History, such as 
an account of the dog, its fidelity, its various species, 
and the purposes to which they are applied ; the horse, 
with the various methods of catching and taming it; 
the sheep, the cow, and hog, with the various uses to 
which their flesh, milk, skin, wool, horns, bones, gris- 
tles, fat, blood, &c. are applied ; the swallow, the her- 
ring, and salmon, with their migrations and other pecu- 
liarities ; the oyster, and particularly that valuable spe- 
cies of it, the pearl oyster, with some account of the 
pearl fishery ; the bee, with the wonderful skill which it 
displays in making honey and wax ; the caterpillar, and 
particularly the stl worm, with the various changes 
through which it passes, and the purposes to which the 
silk is applied ; the oak, and fir, with the uses which 
are made of their timber and bark,—of the acorns, 
galls, apples, (as they are called) and saw-dust of the 
oak, and juice of the fir; the cotton, corn, flax, and 
hemp plants, with their important uses, and the various 
processes and hands, through which they must pass, 
before they are finally converted to their respective 
uses; the seeds of plafits in general, with the wonderful 
provisions which had been made for their security, 
their turning themselves into their proper position in 
the earth, and their propagation ; minerals in general, 
with their several species and respective uses ; the ma- 
nufacture of pins and glass, and the various purposes 
to which the latter article is applied ; together with 
other miscellaneous information, of a kind interesting 
to young minds, and calculated to impress them with a 
due sense of the blessings of education, such as descrip- 
tions of manners, §c. Every one of these pas- 
sages the children of the Sessional School are taught 
not only to read, but te understand. Hence the fond- 
ness, which they acquire for reading all other books 
from which they may obtain similar information ; and 
hence, in a great measure, that extent of knowledge, 
which has often astonished the visiters of the school, 
and been called in question by those, who have never 
witnessed the effects of similar training. 

In the early stages, it is, of course, absolutely neces- 
sary to point out to them many things, which they 
cannot fail to notice for themselves at a latter period ; 
such, for example, as the words for which the pronouns 
are substituted ; while, in the more advanced stages, 
higher and more general information may be communi- 
cated to them, regarding both words and things, than 
would be at all profitable at any earlier one. The fol- 
lowing will illustrate the method. 

‘¢ You have already, in the course of this little work, 
read of several very extraordinary changes, which hu- 
man art and ingenuity have been ableyto make upon 
natural productions. You have heard of the shroud of 
@ worm in its lifeless state, of the fruit of 
the fibres of another, being all converted i 
dress for human beings. But perhaps none 
transformations have surprised you more than \ 
which you are now to hear of. Would you bel 
that so clear and beautiful an article as glass, could \be 
made out of so gross a substance as sand? Yet if is 
the fact, that glass is made by mixing sand with/the 
ashes of certain burnt plants, and exposing themto a 








strong fire.” 
soles the child, besides describing general- 
ow 





ly how glass is made, is asked, What is meant by“ art ?” 
What is meant by “‘ human artand ingenuity?” What 


very young classes. One of the paragraphs, on which | tell 





of | give any other examples of its application? (such 


are ‘‘ natural produetions ?’ aa tell me any of 
them? What is a “shroud?” t worm has its 
shroud ‘‘ converted into an article of dress?” Can you 

me the various changes through which that worm 
passes? Do you know any of the uses to which silk is 
put? What plant is it of which the fruit is converted 
into an article of dress? Are there more than one kind 
of cotton plant? Which is the best? Do. you know 
anything that is made of cotton? Can you tell me of 
any plant of which “ the fibres are converted into un ar- 
ticle of dress?” Do you know any piece of dress’ that 
is made of flax? Do you remember the various hands 
through which the flax must pass before it becomes a 
shirt? What do you mean by “ transformations ?” 
What is meant by a ** gross substance ?” &c. 

As the pupil advances, each passage is subjected to 
a more minute analysis, as for example :— 

‘* How shail I describe to you the vast variety of 
wonderful and romantic prospects that we have, seen 
since we came into Switzerland? These charming 
views are varied with mountains, whose snowy heads 
seem to reach the skies ; craggy rocks and steep preci- 
pices, with foaming torrents gushing from the crevices 
in their sides, delightfully intermixed with beautiful 
valleys, adorned with groves of fur, beech afd chest- 
nut ; clear lakes, rapid rivers, cataracts, and bridges of 
one arch, extending a surprising width from rock to 
rock. The cultivated parts of the mountains are co- 
vered with villages and scattered cottages; and thén, 
the insides of the cottages are so very neat, and look so 
comfortable, that I should like t@ live in some of them 
that are situate in the most delightful spots, were it 
not for the dread of being swallowed up in one of those 
enormous masses of snow, that frequently roll from the 
tops of the mountains, and destroy evecyaay in their 
way. In going to the tops of the mountains of Switzer- 
land, you may enjoy all the seasons of the year jn the 
same day,” &c. 

Afler reading the passage, the children are required 
to recapitulate, in their own language, the substance of 
what they have read, and describe the peculiar charac- 
ter of the Swiss scenery, the interior appearance of the 
dwellings of the peasantry, the particular dangers to 
which they are exposed, the variety of climate and its 
cause, and to mention any other scenery of a similar 
kind which is nearer home ; such, for example, as the 
highlands of Scotland. But, as the passage is read in 
school, not merely for the purpose of communicating to 
them the direct information which it contains, however 
interesting in itself, but like all the other passages 
which they read to render them familiar cir own 
language, to act as a vehicle for the communieation of 
general knowledge, and as a field for examination on 
that which has formerly been communicated, thy are 
also called upon to answer some such questions as the 
following, or at least, as many of them as the a is 
not already acquainted with, or the time specillly set 
apart for such examination will permit. 

What is Switzerland? What are its boundaries? 
What is the literal meaning of the word ‘‘ describe ?” 
What does the first part of that word signify? Can 
you give any other examples of that syllable having the 
same signification? (such as descend, depress, ade.) 
What does the termination “‘ scribe,” signify? Can you 
tell any of its other compounds with their various, mean- 
ings? (Here the pupil will mention and explain the 
words i@ecribe, prescribe, subscribe scribe, dircum- 
scribe, proscribe, conscribe, ascribe.) Vhat is mec nt by 
‘‘variety?” From what verb does if come? What 
other words are derived from this verb? What is the 
meaning of ‘‘ romantic?” From what word does it 
come? -What is a. ‘‘ prospect?”? What does the sylla- 
ble pro signify? Can you give any other example of 
it? (such as ess, project.) What does the termi- 
nation spect denote? Mention some of the other words 
from the same root, (such as aspect, retrospect, circum- 
spect, inspect, expect.) What word signifies, ‘‘ that can 
be seen?’’ and the opposite? What is the difference 
between a ‘‘ mountain” and a hill? What is the dimi- 
nutive fromhill? What is an inhabitant of the ‘‘ moun- 
tains’? called? What is the adjective from “ 
tain?’ Mention some of the principal mountains of 
Switzerland? What other name is given to “ heads of 
mountains?’ What are ‘‘ craggy rocks?” What are 
‘ precipices?’”’? Do you know any other words from the 
same root? What are “torrents,” and “ crevices ?” 
What is meant by ‘‘ intermixed?’ What does the first 
part of that word denote? Give some other exaaples 
of its application, (such as interval, intermediate, inter- 
cede.) What are ‘valleys ?” Does the adjective 
‘‘ beautiful,” ever take any other termination? What 
is the verb from it? What are “lakes?” What ae 
they called in Scotland?, Mention some of the princi- 
pal lakes in Switzerland, describing their respective 
situations. Mention, also, in like manner, some of its 
principal ‘‘ rivers.” Wheat are ‘cataracts?’ Wheat is 
the literal meaning of the word ‘‘ extending ?”’ 
does the former part of that word signify? Can you 
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extract, expel.) What does the latter part signify 

Can you mention any of its other cote cal (such ag 
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the art of cultiveting gardens? What are per 








What is the inhabdiiaat J called? What 
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DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The friends of the common schools will rejoice in the 
brightening prospects of these nurseries of a nation. 
The crisis in the commencement of the new system is, 
we believe, most auspiciously passed. From informa- 
tion gathered in almost every part of the State, we are 
assured that the boards of supervisors have exercised 
the important and delicate trust of appointing county 
superintendents) with sound discretion and to the ge- 
neral satisfaction of the people. 

It was feared) by many, who were most anxious for 
the improvement of the schools, that this office might 
be degraded by m_re mercenaries, who would seek the 
appointment for the salary alone, small though it be ; 
or that it might be perverted by political partizans, who 
under the pretence of fostering the schools, would de- 
vote all their efforts to party objects. The result shows 
‘these fears unfounded, and we confidently believe, that 
what was most ob‘ected by some—to the entrusting this 
appointing power to the board of supervisors—will 
prove one of the wisest provisions of the law. For it 
connects the office with the administration of the affairs 
of the county, and makes it dependent on those most 
directly interested in improving the district schools. 

The deputies elect, are many of them known to us to 
be well qualified for their important duties, and we no- 
tice with satisfaction, that the other appointments are 
generally admitted by the papers of both parties, to be 
most judiciously, made. Among the former, we wel- 
cgme with unming.ed pleasure the appointment of the 
Hon. Jabez D. Hammond, and we congratulate Otsego, 
on securing his taluable services. We trust that his 
readiness to undertake the arduous duties of this office 
and to beeo the servant of the people, will arouse a 
generous €mulation among his junior associates; and 
that if they may not bring equal ability to the work, 
they will show at least equal devotion in this sacred 
cause. 

















THE WINTER SCHOOLS. 


What can be done to improve our winter schools? 
Thousands of children are now entering on their last 
term of instruction, and will soon pass from the school 
into the absorbing»business of life. Thousands more are 
for the first time gathering in the humble school rooms, 
whose influences for good or evil will reach every com- 
ing year. How important that their first step should be 
in the right- path! 

And what is the first lesson- they will receive? 
Will the neat, comfortable room, with its convenient 
seats, its black-board, library and maps, speak in 
words to be felt, of the value their parents set on the 
means of educatiqn, of their thoughtful cunsideration 
and selicitude for their improvement? Or will the 
broken windows, the sunken floor, the clanging clap- 
boards, the backless seats and ricketty desks, teach the 
child how very iow, in the opinion of his father, ranks 
the district school? If this be the first lesson of the 
opening term, wearisome will be the labors of the un- 
happy teacher. The dead weight of the public apathy, 
will we fear, crush his energies and his hopes. 

Let these things be amended. Let the school house 
like the church, show your deep interest in all the 
means of improving ind blessing man. If you regard 
alone the health of your children, let the school room 
this winter be made comfortable and convenient. A 
carpenter in a lialf day, by cutting down desks and 
seats and fitting them with backs can add greatly, not 
only to the comfort of the children, but to the power of 
the teacher to govern and improve his school. Let also 
the wood be laid in and well prepared for use, that the 
teacher’s time need not be wasted in splitting the refuse 
logs of the district, or backing fuel to the school house 
to keep his shivering pupils from freezing. It is a 
wretched mistake to hire a teacher for your children, 
and let:their time and your money be thus wasted. 

Another more general evil that needs immediate cor- 
rection, if we would improve our winter schools, is the 





irregular attendance of the children. The manner \in 
which the rate bills are made out would seem to ope- 
rate as a bounty on non-attendance, so frequent e 
absences and so slight the occasions of them. How 
great a portion of time is thus lost and how much the 
usefulness of the schools is impaired, we shall soon 
know from the journals, directed by the late law to be 
kept in every school room, and from which the county 
deputies will draw these important statistics. We trust, 
however, that something will be done at once to re- 
edy this evil. Consider how utterly impracticable is 
all judicious classification, where from a sixth to a 
fourth of each class is almost daily absent; how much 
time is wasted by the teacher in ever varying arrange- 
ments to accommodate these irregulars, and how im- 
perfect must be their knowledge of the books, which 
are thus gone over by a kind of hop, skip and jump me- 
thod of teaching. Trustees can do much to lessen these 
evils by a kind and faithful interest in the school, by 
appeals to parents, by counsels to the teacher, and by 
frequent visits to the school. Let the teacher feel by 
your supervision, that you hold him responsible for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, and rely upon it, he 
will thank you for such a manifestation of your interest. 
Almost in vain does he tvil, in season and oat of sea- 
son, wasting his very life blood in the improvement of 
your children, unless the confidence and respect of the 
parents confirm his influence, and their sympathy en- 
courages and rewards his labors. 

Teachers can do much to elevate our winter schools. 
—Do not undervalue your duties ; no office out ranks 
yours in power ahd dignity. Remember the object of 
your labors. That it is nothing less than to form the 
people of this land, to make them intelligent, honest, 
useful and happy. Their sorrows and their joys, their 
successes and their disappointments, will much depend 
on the habits you form, the dispositions you foster, the 
principles you confirm. Remember also and guard 
against the danger to which you are most exposed, that 
of becoming a mere slave of routine and of performing 
your duties mechanically, and therefore almost useless- 
ly. To prevent the apathy of society from chilling 
your interest and lessening your efforts, we would re- 
commend, next to cherishing a love of childhood and 
a high estimate of your sacred duties, the occasional 
variation of your methods of teaching, so as to com. 
pell a closer attention on your part and to awaken a! 
new interest among your pupils. The child wearies of 
plodding along in the ruts of routine; and sighs for some 
relief, from the dull formality,~ For this reason, among 
others simultaneous teaching of the whole school, and 
lessons on topics may with benefit be frequently resort- 
ed to, and also an occasional hymn or song to cheer on 
the working hours. 

If the teacher but keeps in view the great end of his 
labors, he will find little difficulty in adopting such 
means to attain it as the varying dispositions of his pu- 
pils, and the different exercises of the school may re- 
quire. His object, we have said, is to make the child 
useful and happy, and that he may beso, he must awaken 
his love of knowledge and of duty. Nothing should be 
taught for itself alone, but in relation to its influence on 
the life. Even the alphabet may be made in this man- 
ner the ladder of learning, by adopting the excellent 
suggestions from Mr. Mayhew, in this Journal. So in 
teaching your more advanced pupils, if instead of adopt- 
ing the methods so admirably illustrated in the account 
of the Edinburgh Sessional schools, which we give in 
this number, and which are in use in many of our best 
district schools, you hope to fill the childrens minds 
as the apothecary does his phials, and topour into each 
from your own full reservoir, a certain portion of the 
elixer of knowledge, and labelling this geography and 
that arithmetic, you expect it thus to be kept for future 
use, you areirreparably injuring the tender mind, stifling 
its faculties and weakening forever its powers. Unless 
you can teach the child to find his own way, and make 
him love to walk in the path of knowledge and duty, 
your labor is in vain. 

WHAT THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION EXPECT 

FROM THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1841. 
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(ExTracT FROM A LETTER.] 
Schenectady, Nov. 


Francis Dwicut, Esq.—Dear Sir— * * 





part of the state are waiting anxious- 


people in 


y to see the operation of the law of last winter. 
he appointment of deputy superintendents is generally 

with favor, as a measure likely to be the 
means of infusing more unity and energy into the sys- 
tem. You must not expect, however, too mutch from 
this feature of the law. The task of deputies will 
not only be arduous but delicate ; and nothing but pru. 
dence and circums}ection will prevent them from mak- 
ing the office odious. In some neighborhoods the de. 
mon of party is already at work. An officer travelling 
much of his time over the county and visiting every 
school district, would form (in the estimation of those 
who love party more than country,) a most convenient 
and efficient agent. I have already heard of instances 
in which deputies, immediately on their election, haye 
been assailed with the request, that they would collect 
information of the state of politics in different parts of 
the county, and be prepared to suggest measures for 
preserving and extending the ascendancy of -their own 
political friends. It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
add, that in these instances, the proposal has been re- 
jected with proper scorn, and that the incumbents have 
avowed their intention of confining themselves strictly 
to their appropriate duties. You may be assured, that 
no other course will enable them to obtain public confi- 
dence, or save their offices from soon becoming objects 
of a deep and general dislike. The cause of education 
is too sacred to be made the tool of party, and so the 
people regard it. ; 

Nor is it to be concealed, that in the first instance, 
many teachers will be disposed to look upon the mis- 
sion of the deputy superintendent with no friendly eye, 
and that great forbearance, as well as prudence will be 
needed to disarm prejudice and commend their work to 
the good will of teachers and children, as well as to 
that of the trustees and inhabitants. Let us hope and 
devoutly pray, that theirs may be the wisdom to ap- 
preciate the delicacy and dignity of their task, and to 
discharge it in that enlightened and liberal spirit which 
will make them rich benefactors to their country. Rare- 
ly have men had an opportunity to do more for the cause 
of humanity and civilization. Yours truly. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM DEPUTY SUPERIN. 
TENDENTS. 


The following extracts were not intended for publica. 
tion ; but the suggestions are so judicious, and the spirit 
manifested so gratifying to all interested in the improve- 
ment of the schools, that we are unwilling to withhold 
them from ourreaders. We are also authorized by the 
acting superintendent to recommend them to the adoption 
of the several deputies, as being in accordance with the 
law, and well adapted to increase its benefits. 

The first communication relates to the granting of 
certificates, a subject of much delicacy and involving 
many practical difficulties, and in regard to which the 
following excellent suggestions are extremely valua- 
ble. 

Extract from a letter of the deputy superintendent of 
Monroe. 

Rochester, Nov. 13, 1841. 

Mr. Dwient,—Dear Sir—I take this occasion to 
state my views of the duty imposed on the deputy su- 
perintendent, in granting certificates to teachers, and 
should be glad to have your opinion on the subject in the 
columns of the Journal. I find most teachers very so- 
licitous to obtain the certificate of the deputy superin- 
tendent, for the reason, that it is deemed more credita- 
ble to their qualifications, and moreover, relievés them 
from all future examinations. I have, therefore, thought 
it expedient not to cheapen their value, by granting them 
too generally; and when a young man, who has never 
taught a school is examined, and I find his literary at- 
tainments and moral character sufficient, I recommend 
him to the town inspectors for their certificate, and sa 
to the applicant, that when I come to visit his school, if 
I find he has an aptness to teach, capacity to govern a 
school and withal industry and zeal in the discharge of 
his duties, I may then give a certificate ; that these are 
necessary qualifications, and of which I cannot ey 
except by inspection of his school; such course thus far 
seems perfectly satisfactory; and I think the influence 
will be for good, in thus reserving my certificate as a re- 
ward for superior qualifications. I grant certificates of 
course to such as have had experience, and are in other 
respects well qualified, and I am careful to require am- 
ple testimonial of character,” &c. 


I am very respectfully, &e. 
hh. E. ROCHESTER. 
From one of the deputy superintendents of Oswego. 
[In relation to the place of keeping District School 


Libraries.) 
Phenix, Nov. 14, 1841. 
Mr. 8S. 8. Ranpatit,—Dear Sir—The principal rea- 
son that I would urge in support of the proposition is 
this, viz: Among the statistical information, which will 
be very voluminous, that is required of the deputy su- 
intendent, to gather and report, is the number of vo- 
aoa mapas library, the number in circulation, and 
the of books, 


requisition, the libraries are to be visited by 


The | the. deputy superintendent. Now, for instance, in 


ing into a district we visit the scliool, and gather what 
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nformation we car there, and in order to ascertain in. 
regard to the libraries, we might be compelled to go 
from half a mile to a mile out of our way in order to 
see them; this would cause much waste of time, and 
might in many instances, prevent our visiting more than 
one school a day when we might otherwise visit two. 
And again, it would in a majority of cases accommo- 
date the district better, as they could then send the 
books by the children attending school, and get them 
exchanged when they chose. think the proposition 
could meet with no reasonable objection, as the libra- 
ries are mostly, or ought to be at least furnished with 
a suitable case with lock and key; and if a teacher is 
employed who is master of his school, the books will 
be kept from harm. Yours respectful'y, 
O.W . RANDALL. 

From the deputy superintendent of Yates. 

[The deputy of Yates, entered on the duties of his 
office last July, and his experience has already tested 
and recommended the following plan for improving the 
schools. Wecommend it to the consideration of his as- 
sociates. ] 

Pen-Yan, October 22, 1841. 

Mr. Dwicut,—Dear Sir-——The plan of operation sug- 
gested by you is doing much for the schools. My man- 
ner of carrying it out is briefly this. I form teachers’ 
associations in the several towns; even make en- 
gagements to meet them as frequently as possible. 
At such times some study, before agreed upon, is taken 
up, the methods of teaching it examined, its difficulties 
explained, and much suggestions made as my own ob- 
servations and experience, and that of the teachers may 
supply. In this manner I hope to diffuse what is good, 
and correct what is bad in the processes of instruction. 
Much of course has not yet been done; but Iam cheered 
and encouraged by the manner in which I am co-ope- 
rated with by teachers. and the curiosity and interest 
manifested by parents, and finally believe, that the 
schools will amply repay any labor I have ability to be- 
stow. Yours truly, 

H. C. WHEELER. 


THE APATHY OF THE PUBLIC, THE BANE 
OF THE SCHOOLS. 


{Extract from the report of the visiters of the schools of Manli- 
us, Onondaga county.) 











BY J. V. H. CLARK, VISITER. 





In our visitations, some one or more of the following 
interrogatories were put to nearly all the teachers: 
‘‘ Have the inspectors or commissioners visited your 
school?” ‘* No.” .‘‘ Have the trustees of the district?” 
‘‘No.” ‘Have the patrons of the school?” ‘‘ No.” 
‘‘ Has any one visited your school?” ‘‘ No.” Looking 
back upon this list of negligences, what heart can a 
competent, sensitive instructor have to teach in a dis- 
trict, and among those who scarcely know him? Many 
worthy patrons may not know him even by sight ; or if 
they do, look down upon him with scorn and contempt. 
In our opinion, more would be accomplished with this 
interest once permanently and effectually awakened 
than can now be done by all enactments, legislation and 
endowments put together. The public mind must be 
aroused ; not for a month, or for a year, and then sink 
again into a more stupid and deadly lethargy. But the 
people must know and see their true condition and 
wants ; and they must, they will hunger and thirst for 
the blessings of education, and no barring can restrain 
them. If parents and others could but realize how 
full of fears and misgivings a teacher often is; how 
lonely and unsustained he is apt to feel, and how much 
they might do to alleviate his cares and soften his per- 
plexing duties by a kind suggestion or a judicious word 
of commendation ; and then consider how discouraging 
a little unreasonable complaint renders his well meant 
endeavors, and how well these are calculated to thwart 
his most assiduous exertions, our schools would assume 
a different aspect. All should be ready to sustain a 
teacher’s authority, by countenancing and approving 
his judicious efforts, instead of watching for faults with 
a narrow minded jealousy. When this sort of inte- 
rest is felt, we shall see substantial improvement in our 
system. Public opinion must make our schools com- 
mon by causing them to become fit places for the edu- 
cation of the children of the rich as well as the poor. 
The children of the good, and wise, and learned, and 
virtuous, must mingle with and improve the condition 
of those less favored, but perhaps no less deserving. 
The last must equal the first. A and Z must stand side 
by side. Alpha and omega must be the beginning and 
the ending. Let these things be, and we shall not re- 
proach ourselves that our schools are common, like the 
unclean things of the Jewish ritual, but common like 
the air we breathe, the refreshing rain and the bright 
sun that blesses us. Another great and pressing want 
among us, is a full supply of competent and well quali- 
fied teachers. A majority of our teachers have educa- 
tion enough for all demands made them under the 
existing state of things; but many of them lack system, 
experience and tact. Teaching is, in on F mepemeyre 
an art; and like other arts, is transmi ‘om one to 
another ; and schools wa pointed for perfecting 
teachers in their art would undou have ea most be- 
neficial effect. A set of accompli teachers would 
then be created. But first rate teachers should com- 
mand a first rate price. It is perfectly idle to think of 





securing the services of well qualified male teachers at 
the rate of $10 or $12 per month ; nor can young men 
well afford to qualify themselves, or if qualified at pub. 
lic expense, can they, afford to lose one-half or two- 
thirds of the year and seek employment in other pur- 
suits ; and besides, change of employment would unfit 
them for immediate usefulness when returning again to 
the charge of their schools. Then, on the principle 
that ‘‘ practice makes perfect,” a teacher in constant 
employ will improve from year to year, as opportunity 
may offer. Skill .in teaching is a matter of personal 
experience ; and as no one is required or thinks it ne- 
cessary to serve an apprenticeship in the art of teach- 
ing, most of our good teachers have been made so at 
the expense of experiments upon their pupils. We will 
not comment on the hazards of this practice ; but rather 
indulge the hope that public opinion, becoming enlight- 
ened on this important subject, will not only require a 
higher standard of qualification, but also be willing ade- 
quately to reward it. 





{For the District School Journal.]} 
HOW TO TEACH THE ALPHABET. 





BY IRA MAYHEW. 





[ We, with much pleasure, insert the following excel- 
lent communication, and shall be glad to receive other 
‘hints on teaching,” which may have borne the test of 
Mr. Mayhew’s experience.—Eb. } 


Mr. Dwicht—We forward you, for insertion in your 
excellent journal, the following extract, which we have 
been permitted to make from Mr. Mayhew’s valedic- 
tory address on retiring from the Adams Seminary, 
which he has conducted (with much ability, and credit 
to himself and the community in which it is located,) 
for four and a half years. This extract is selected 
from his counsels to the teachers’ class. By giving it 
a place in your columns, you will gratify many who 
heard the address, and, doubtless, interest your read- 
ers generally. Yours truly, CoMMITTEE. 

‘* Allow me to offer some suggestion with reference 
to teaching the alphabet. I recollect how it was taught 
me, and IJ distinctly recollect how I have seen it taught 
in numerous instances. The abecedarian will hold up 
before the wearied eyes of the little learner the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet, arranged in a column, and, 
with a pen-knife, or pointer, will commence with the 
uppermost and proceed through the column, requiring 
the little child to repeat after him, A, B, é, D, &c., 
through the whole twenty-six letters, until their names 
and order are so forced upon, and rivited into the mind, 
as to be repeated in their accustomed order as well with- 
out the book as with it; and all this before the child 
has learned a single letter. This is no uncommon 
thing. I have seen it, and some of you have seen it. 
My heart has been pained, and my eyes have been filled 
with tears, while reflecting upon the cruelty thus prac- 
ticed upon so many little children. The more deeply 
am I pained in view of this almost unparalleled cruelty, 
when I consider that Christ, while incarnate, said ‘ suf- 
fer little children tq come unto me and forbid them nét ; 
for of such is the kingdom of God.’ ‘Almost unparal- 
leled cruelty,’ I said, and why? Because the ehild, be- 
fore having learned one letter, is practically taught that 
the school-room is a prison house. Here allow me to 
digress, and say to parents, if you can find an individu- 
al who knows how to teach the child, place your little 
ones under his supervision. 

‘* A few suggestions with reference to a ‘ better way,’ 
and I will leave this point. Chalk upon the blackboard, 
with as much accuracy as practicable, a single letter of 
the alphabet. No matter whether it be the /irst or last, 
or some otherone. Make it large. Point out its form. 
Sano Ss made. Give the child a small slate and 
pencil, each him how to make, upon the slate, the 
lettex you have made upon the blackboard. Let him 
then the letter in some book, and count the number 
of times it occurs in one verse, or ona page. After one 
letter is learned, take another and proceed in the same 
way as with the first. Suppose you commence with O. 
It is easily made; it is easily described ; it is easily 
distinguished from the other letters of the alphabet. 
Suppose you next take X, which is also easily made, 
described, and distinguished. Now, you can ‘each the 
child that these two letters, combined, spell or. You 
may then tell him a familiar story about oxen; how 
they draw the cart, &c. You may add, if you please, 
that the cart-wheels are great O’s. Suppose you take 
B, next, and teach it in the same manner. You are 
then prepared to tell the child that these three letters, 
B, O and X, combined, spell box. You may then show 
him a box. Tell him its top and sides are rectangles, 
and its ends squares, if they are so. The child has now 
learned three letters, {wo words, and a score of ideas. 
More may be aceomplished in this manner, in two days, 
than is frequently done in so many years. Proceed in 
this way, and parents will not have to urge, and even 
literally drive their children to school. They will love 
to £2 and will not parents lore to visit the school too? 

I am not tenacious in relation to the blackboard’s 
being used. In its absence, cards, with large letters 
printed upon them, may be employed. The alphabet 
may be procured upon twenty-six cards, two letters 
upon a card, one large and the other small, at almost 
any book-store for three or four cents. I introduced 
cards into the first school I taught, nine sago the 
present fall and winter. I had a large in the al. 





phabet ; and never have I been more interested with a 
class, or had one that made better improvement, than 
that.” Adams, Nov. 1841. 


[For the District School Journal.} 
ATTENTION TO OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 





Nothing is hazarded by the assertion, that -the basis 
of a republican government is the virtue and intelli- 
gence of its citizens. And they should be inseparably 
combined, for they form the only sure and permanent 
foundation, of that civil and political organization, 
which secures the happiness and prosperity of the peo- 
ple. ‘‘ Ignorance generates vice ; and virtue is noufish- 
ed by knowledge.”” To bea free people, we must be 
a virtuous people, and to be a virtuous people we must 
be an intelligent people. Individual instances noWoubt 
there are, of virtuous ignorance, and vicious know- 
ledge ; but they are exceptions to the common course 
of things. When therefore, a people promote popular 
education they cherish a vital interest, and when by 
their neglect they foster ignorance, they nourish a viper 
that will sting them to death. 

Knowledge is the safeguard of virtue, and virtue the 
sentinel of freedom. It certainly behooves us, then, 
as citizens of an enlightened and free country, tc do all 
in our power, to nourish, foster, and sustain those in- 
stitutions whose influence will alone perpetuatedull the 
advantages of civilization and freedom which we possess. 

But in order that these efforts may produce the de- 
sired results, a deep, and-abiding interest must be felt 
in the matter by the people themselves. It must not be 
left dependent, entirely upon the carrying out of sta- 
tute laws on the subject ; or upon the exertions of the 
few who are officially eugaged in the business. There 
must be a realizing sense on the part of the whqe peo- 
ple, of the importance of the subject; and an active 
correspondent performance of duty; we must co ope- 
rate with those who are thus officially engaged, and 
feel that the school, and the school house are stocks in 
which we have an important investment, which requires 
much close attention and careful supervision. We 
must feel the necessity of seeing that this steck is well 
managed, and under the control of careful, compegent, 
and faithful directors, for if we are wrecked in chis, 
we are wrecked in what effects our vital interests, Our 
interest in an enterprize is generally proportionate to 
our realization of its importance, and this is evinced 
by the solicitude and the attention we give it. An im- 
portant step towards improving our common Schools 
will have been taken, when the people are made to 
realize their intrinsic value ; when we all realize their 
important bearing upon the civil, politieal, and reli- 
gious institutions of our country ;—when we feel that 
we have interests connected with them of as much real 
importance to ourselves as individuals, and of far greater 
importance to our children and our country, than those 
of our counting-houses or our farms. 

That many improvements have been made in our 
schools I do notdeny. Among them I count the change 
from that stern and absolute tyrannical policy, waich 
formerly required the application of the rod, for the 
slightest infringment upon the dictates of that petty 
despot, the school master, to the milder means of en- 
treaty and persuasion. And who does not recelicct 
when a grammar school was a perfect anomaly in many 
parts of our country, where now the science is tanght 
in allits perfection? And when the introduction cf na- 
tural philosophy into a district school, would have beén 
deemed a breach of common sense, where now a school 
cannot be sustained without it? That these are im- 
provements none will deny, and why not ‘‘ keep the 
ball rolling” until our district schools shall furnish us 
with the means of fitting our children for the discharge 
of all the duties which may devolve on the citizens of a 
free government? Cannot our district schools be made 
to furnish us with the means of preparing for ary or 
all the relations of life? Cannot scholars learn as 
readily, and be instructed as well in a district school 
house, in the country, where they are under the daily 
guidance of parental care and solicitude, and free from 
temptations to vice, as in the distant academy, where 
they are often exposed to all the luring temptations 
which are to be found in every city and village in our 
whole country? Surely, though important improvwe- 
ments have been made, that ‘‘ point to which there is 
no beyond,” is not yet attained. ; » 

Indeed, while no one can fail to perceive that impor- 
tant advances have been made, all must admit that 
abundant opportunity remains for still greater improve- 
ments. The services of teachers are not yet fully up- 
preciated, or attended with sufficient remuneration to 
insure that order of talents which the profession merits. 
Other professions are attended with much greater pe- 
cuniary profits, and services of every description of 
much Jess importance are far more amply rewarded In 
proportion as the services of teachers are appreciated 
and rewarded, will our schools flourish and improve. 
Trustees must cease to strike off their schools jo the 
lowest bidder, and ‘resolve to have good teachers, and 
when they find them, employ them at a fair rate. 
When teaching commands a sufficient compensation, 
and when sufficient inducements are held out for young 
men of enterprise and perseverance, to engage in it 
as a profession, and when the people themselves, as 
a community, take an interest in their schools that will 
cause an active and cheerful attention to the manner 
in which they are conducted, an important step will 
have been gained towards improvement. 

Clyde, Oct. 1841. Le K. 
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GROUND PLAN OF SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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The following is a representation of the interior of a 
school room, constructed according to Mr. Horace 
Mann’s recommendations. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


A represents the Teacher’s Desk. 

B B Teacher’s Platform, from 1 to 2 feet in height. 

C Step for ascending the Platform. 

L L Cases for books, apparatus, cabinet, &c. 

H Pupils’ single desks, 2 feet by 18 inches. 

M Pupils’ seats, 1 foot by 20 inches. 

I Aisles, 1 foot 6 inches in width. 

D for stove, if one be used. 

E Room for recitation, for retiring in case of sudden 
indisposition, for interviews with parents, when neces- 
sary, &c. It may also be used for the library, &c. 

F F F F F Doors into the boys’ and girls’ entries— 
from the entries into the school room, and from the 
school room into the recitation room. 

GGG& Windows. 
not lettered. 

‘ The seats for small scholars, without desks, if need- 


The windows on the sides are 


rT =—=_ 


ed to be movable, and placed as the general arrange- 
ment of the school shall render convenient. 

‘ Where there is but one teacher, the space between 
the desks and the entries are to be used for recitation. 
Here, also is the place for black boards, whether mova- 
ble or attached to the wall. This space should be 8, 


10, or 12 feet wide, according to the sj in the school. 
‘The height of the room should less than 10 
or 12 feet. 
‘ The following is designed to -represent an end view 
of the pupils desks and seats. 











AT GRC of? 


‘ J represents the pupils’ seats, and K the shape of 
the board or plank which forms the side and support of 
the desks. 

‘ A light green is perhaps the best color for the scho- 
lars’ desks and seats, as it is more grateful than any 
other to the eye. For the outside of the house, white 
is the color most universally pleasing.’ 








THE TEACHER’S FIRST DAY IN SCHOOL. 





1. After the school is thus opened, the teacher will 
find himself brought to the great difficulty which em- 
barrasses the beginning of his labors, i. e. how to find 
immediate employment at once, for the thirty or forty 
children who all look up to him waiting for their or- 
ders. I say thirty or forty, for the young teacher’s first 
school will usua.ty bea small one. His object, I think, 
should be, in all ordinary cases, for the first few days, 
twofold. First, to revive and restore, in the main, the 
general routine of classes and exercises pursued by his 
predecessor in the same school. And secondly, while 
doing this, tc become as fully acquainted with his scho- 
lars as possible. * 

It is best, then, ordinarily, for the teacher to begin 
the school as his predecessor closed it, and make the 
transition to his own perhaps more improved method, 
« gradual one. In some cases a different course is wise 
undoubtedly ; as, for example, wkere a teacher is com- 
mencing a private school, on a previously well digested 
plan of his own; or where one who has had experi- 
ence, and has confidence in his power to bring his new 
pupils promptly and at once into the system of classifi- 
cation and instruction which he prefers. It is difficult, 
however, to do tuis, and requires a good deal of address 
and decision; it is far easier and safer, and in almost 
al! cases, better in every respect for a young teacher to 
revive and restore the former ents in the main, 
and take his departure from them. He may afterwards 
make changes, as he may find them necessary or desi- 
rable, and even bring the school soon into a very dif- 
ferent state from that in which he finds it; but it will 
generally be more pleasant for himself, and better for 
the school, to avoid the shock of a sudden and entire 
revolution. 

The first thing, then, when the scholars are ready to 
be employed, is to set them at work in classes or upon 
lessons, as they would have been employed had the 
former teacher continued in charge of the school. To 
illustrate clearly how this may be done, we may give 
the following dialogue. . 

Teacher. *‘ Cay any one of the boys inform me what 
was the first lesson that the former master used to hear 
in the morning?” } 

The boys are silent, looking to one another. 

Teacher. ‘‘ Did he hear any recitations immediately 
after school >. as | 

Boys ;—faintly and with hesitation. ‘No, sir.” 

Teacher. How lang was it before he began to hear 
lessons?” : 

Several boys simultaneously. ‘‘About half an hour.” 
‘A little while.”. ‘‘ Quarter of an hour.” 


‘< What did he do at this time ?” 

‘* Mended pens.” ‘Set copies.” ‘Looked over 
sums,” and various other answers are perhaps given. 

The teacher then makes a memorandum of this, and 
then inquires : 

‘¢ And what lesson came after this ?” 

“ Geography.” ; 

‘¢ All the boys in this school who studied geography 
may rise.” 

A considerable number rise. 

‘* Did you all recite together ?” 

‘“ No, sir.” 

‘« There are two classes, then ?” 

“Yes, sir.” ‘* Yes, sir.” ‘*‘ More than two.” 

‘¢ All who belong to the class that recites first in the 
morning may remair standing ; the rest may sit.” 

The boys obey, and eight or ten of them remain 
standing. The teacher calls upon one of them to pro- 
duce his book, and assigns them a lesson, in regular 
course. He then requests some one of the number to 
write out, in the course of the day, a list of the class, 
and to bring it with him to the recitation the next morn- 
ing. 
‘¢ Are there any other scholars in the school who 
think it would be well for them to join this class?” 

In answer to this question probably some new scho- 
lars might perhaps rise, or some hitherto belonging to 
other classes, who might be of suitable age and qualifi- 
cations to be transferred. If these individuals should 
appear to be of the proper standing and character, they 
might at once be joined to the class in question, and 
directed to take the same lesson. 

In the same manner the other classes would pass in 
review before the teacher, and he would obtain a me- 
morandum of the usual order of exercises, and in a 
short time set all his pupils at work preparing for the 
lessons of the next day. He would be much aided in 
this by the previous knowledge which he would have 
obtained by private conversation, as recommended un- 
der a former head. Some individual cases would re- 
quire a little special attention, such as new scholars, 
small children, &c.; but he would be able, before a 
great while, to look around him and see his whole 
school busy with the work he had assigned them, and 
his own time for the rest of the morning, in a great de- 
gree, at his own command. 

I ought to say, however, that it is not probable that 
he would long continue these arrangements 
In hearing the different classes, he would watch for op- 
portunities for combining them, or discontinuing those 
pre te small ; he would alter the times 










group individual scholars into classes, 
so as to the school, ia a very short time, into a 





condition corresponding more nearly with his own views. 
All this can be done very easily and pleasantly when 
the wheels are once in motion ; for a school is like a 
ship in one respect ; most easily steered in the right 
direction when under sail. 


By this plan also the teacher obtains what is almost 
absolutely necessary at the commencement of his la. 
bors, time for observation. It is of the importance 


that he should become acquainted, as early as possible, 
with the characters of the boys, especially to learn who 
those are which are most likely to be troublesome. 
There always will be a few, who will require special 
watch and care, and generally there will be only a few. 
A great deal depends on finding these individuals out, 
in good season, and bringing the pressure of a proper 
authority to bear upon them soon. By the plan I have 
recommended, of not attempting to remodel the school 
wholly at once, the teacher obtains time for noticing 
the pupils, and learning something about their indivi- 
dual characters. In fact, so important is this, that it is 
the plan of some teachers, whenever they commence a 
new school, to let the boys have their own way, almost 
entirely, for a few days, in order to find out fully who 
the idle and mischievous are. This is perhaps going a 
little too far; but it is certainly desirable to enjoy as 
many opportunities for observation as can be secured 
on the first few days of the school. 

2. Make it then a special object of attention, during 
the first day or two, to discover who the idle and mis. 
chievous individuals are. They will have generally 
seated themselves together in little knots, for as they are 
aware that the new teacher does not know them, they 
will imagine that, though perhaps separated before, 
they can now slip ther again, without any trouble. 
It is best to avoid, if possible, an open collision with 
any of them at once, in order that they may be the bet- 
ter observed. Whenever, therefore, you see idleness 
or play, éhdeavor to remedy the evil for the time, by 
giving the individual something special to do, or by 
some other measure, without, however, seeming to no- 
tice the misconduct. Continue thus adroitly to stop 
everything disorderly, while at the same time you no- 
tice and remember where the tendencies to disorder 
exist. 

By this means the individuals who would cause most 
of the trouble and difficulty in the discipline of the 
school will soon betray themselves, and those too, 
whose fidelity and good behavior can be relied upon, 
will also be known. The names of the former should 
be among the first which the teacher learns, and their 
characters should be among the first which he studies, 
The most prominent among them, those apparently 
most likely to make trouble, he should note particular- 
ly, and make inquiries out of school respecting them, 
their characters, their education at home, &c. ; so as 
to become acquainted with them as early and as fully 
as possible ; for he must have this. full acquaintance 
with them before he is prepared to commence any de- 
cided course of discipline with them. The teacher of- 
ten does irreparable injury by rash action at the outset. 
He sees, for instance, a boy secretly eating an apple 
which he has concealed in his hand, and which he bites, 
with his book before his mouth, on his head under the 
lid of hisdesk. It is perhaps the first day of the school, 
and the teacher thinks he had better make an example 
at the outset, and calls the boy out, knowing nothin 
about his general character, and inflicts some pain 
or degrading punishment before all the school. A lit- 
tle afterwards, as he becomes dually acquainted 
with the boy, he finds that he is of a mild, gentle dispo- 
sition, generally obedient and harmless, and that his 
offence was only an act of momentary thoughtlessness, 
arising from some circumstances of peculiar temptation 
at the time ; a boy in the next seat perhaps had just 
before handed him the apple. The teacher regrets, 
when too late, the hasty punishment. He perceives 
that instead of having the influence of salutary example 
upon the boys, it must have shocked their sense of jus- 
tice, and excited dislike towards a teacher so quick and 
severe, rather than of fear of doing wrong themselves. 
It would be safer to postpone such deeided measures a 
little, to avoid all open collisions if possible for a few 
days. In such a case as the above, the boy might be 
kindly spoken to in an under tone, in such a way as to 
show both the teacher’s sense of the impropriety of dis- 
order, and also his desire to avoid giving pain to the 
boy. If it then turns out the individual is ordinarily a 
well disposed boy, all is right ; and if he proves to be 
habitually disobedient and troublesome, the lenity and 
forbearance exercised at first, will facilitate the effect 
aimed at by subsequent measures. Avoid, then, for 
the few first days, all open collision with any of your 
pupils, that you may have opportunity for minute and 
thorough observation. 


And here the — teacher ought to be cautioned 
against a fault whi inners are very prone to fall 
into, that of forming orable opinions of some of 


their pupils from their air and manner, before they see 
anything in their conduct which oe to be disapprov- 
ed. A boy or girl comes to the desk to ask a question, 
or make a request, and the teacher sees in the cast of 
countenance, or in the bearing or tone of the indiyidual, 
something indicating a proud, or a sullen or an ull hu- 
mored disposition, and conceives a prejudice, often en- 
tirely without foundation, which weeks perhaps do not 
wear away. Every experienced teacher can recollect 
numerous cases of this sort, and he learns, after a time 





to suspend his judgment. Be cautious therefore on this 
point, and in the.survey of your pupils which you make 
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during the first few days of your school, trust to nothing 
but the most sure and unequivocal evidences of charac- 
ter ; for many of your most docile and faithful pupils 
will be foun among those whose appearance at first 
prepossessed you strongly against them. 

One other caution ought also to be given. Do not 
judge too severely in respect to the ordinary cases of 
misconduct in school. The young teacher almost inva- 
riably does judge too severely. While engaged himself 
in hearing a recitation, or looking over a ‘“‘ sum,” he 
hears a stifled laugh, and, looking up, sees the little of- 
fender struggling with the muscles of his countenance 
to restore their gravity. The teacher is vexed at the 
interruption, and severely rebukes or punishes the boy, 
when, after all, the offence, in a moral point of view, 
was an exceetlingly light one ; at least, it might very 
probably have been so. In fact, a large proportion of 
the offences against order committed in school are the 
mere momentary action of the natural buoyancy and 
life of childhood. This is no reason why they should 
be indulged, or why the order and regularity of the 
school should be sacrificed, but it should prevent their 


repgehension. While the teacher should take effectual 
measures for restraining all such irregularities, he 
should do it with the tone and manner which will show 
that he understands their true moral character, and 
deals with them, not as heinous sins which deserve se- 
vere punishment, but as serious inconveniences which 
he is compelled to repress. 


There are often cases of real moral turpitude in 
school ; such as where there is intentional, wilful mis- 
chief, or disturbance, or habitual disobedience, and 
there may even be, in some cases, open rebellion. Now 
the teacher should show that he distinguishes these ca- 
ses from such momentary acts of thoughtlessness as we 
have described ; and a broad distinction ought to be 
made in the treatment of them. In a word, then, what 
we have been recommending under this head, is that 
the teacher should make it his special duty, for his first 
few days in school, to understand the characters of his 


mischievous, and who the disobedient and rebellious ; 
and to do this with candid, moral discrimination, and 
with as little open collision with individuals as possible. 





some 


THE ARTS DEPENDENT ON SCIENCE. 


[From the recent work by Alonzo Potter, D. D. on, the Prin- 
ciples of Science, applied to the Domestic and Mechanic Arts.] 


‘‘ Knowledge is power.” Instruct the artisan in the 
powers and principles of nature, and he can always 
employ them in the cheapest and most effectual man- 
ner. But ignorance has no security from error. If 
right, it is right-only by accident, or by following some 
arbitrary rule ; and, since accident is subject to no rule, 
and arbitrary rules must often fail, through some defect 
in themselves or their application, it follows, that fail- 
ures must often occur, unnecessarily. Ignorance, there- 
Sore is weakness. If the weakness be not observed by 
others, or felt by the artisan himself, it is only because 
he and his employers are alike uninstructed. It must 
be apparent to every mind, that, if the physician were 
unacquainted with the structure and functions of the 
body; if he knew little of the nature of diseases or of 
the properties of medicinal substances, his art would 
become the art of killing, rather than of curing. But 
there is surely little more quackery, in attempting to treat 
an animal system, of the nature of which we are igno- 
rant, than there is in undertaking to manage inanimate 
agents, respecting which we are equally ignorant. It 
can savor but little more of presumption, for a man, 
who is unacquainted with anatomy, to undertake the 
treatment of complicated fractures or dangerous wounds, 
than it does for him, who understands neither the laws 
of motion nor the principles of machinery, to offer to 
construct or repair a complicated éngine or instrument. 
In some cases, both may succeed ; and, since the struc- 
ture of most machines is less intricate than that of a 
limb, it is not to be doubted, that the uninstructed ar- 
tisan will succeed more frequently than the uninstruct- 





ed surgeon. But instances will often occur, in which 
both must fail. The limited knowledge acquired from 


experience will not reach the case, and the operator is 
left to the mortifying alternative, of trying random ex- 
periments of declining to act. R 
Suppose, for instance, that a farmer, accustomed to 
till a certain soil, were to remove, where he is called to 
deal with one entirely different. Having found, on his 
first farms, that plaster, and certain systems of culture, 
were profitable, he will proceed, if he be one of your 
practical farmers, who trusts entirely toexperience, and 
laughs at book-learning, to employ the same system 
here. But perhaps it is without success. His plaster 
seems to kill vegetation, and his system of culture ends 
in a meager crop. Now, what shall he do? Neither 
his own experience, nor any rules that he has heard 
from his father or his neigh » prepare him for such 
an em 3 and Ley Eyeaomad his new neighbors 
have not yet discovered ea oe of treating the 
soil which they cultivate. only alternative, there- 
fore, is to work on, at random, trying one experiment 
after ing no. le:to guide, no.precise 
expending money and 


The uninstructed artist, therefore, is not seeped 
for nest emaxgemalan He can move only in one dull rou- 


tion or thought. If he had been accustomed, however, 
from youth, to regard the processes of his art, as speci- 
mens of yet more extensive operations, which God is 
carrying on, throughout all Nature ; as examples of com- 
prehensive principles, which are at work in all places 
and at all times, and which embrace innumerable other 
instances, generally though not precisely similar, he 
would not have been so easily baffled. Having studied 
and mastered the great laws on which his art depends, 
he would be prepared for difficulties, and often would 
have converted into sources of profit, what has now 
proved only the occasion of defeat and disappointment. 
He would have found, in science, not merely the expe- 
rience of his instructers or predecessors in the same art ; 
but THE EXPERIENCE OF ALL MANKIND, BOTH PHI- 
LOSOPHERS AND ARTISANS. The very object of science 
is, to present us with the result of all their observations 
and experiments, on any given subject, embodied in the 
simplest and most regular form. 

Take the farmer, for example, to whom we have just 
referred. Had he been acquainted with a small work 
of Sir H. Davy’s, entitled ‘ the Principles of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,’ or with a similar work, by Chaptal, 
he would have learned, that the treatment of soils, by 
manure, is a chemical process ; that the manure requir- 
ed by any soil depends upon the constituents of that soil 
and the proportion in which they are combined ; an 
that it is in the power of the chemist, if to his scientific 
knowledge he adds experience, to determine, before- 
hand, the proper quality and quantity of the manure 
which ought to be applied in any given case. So with 
the gardener, who, laboring in a particular district, has 
seen great benefits result from the mixture of different 
soils. On removing to another district, he would na- 
turally expect, if he relied solely on his experience, to 
find similar effects from the same mixture. But, if he 
be a scientific gardener, he will be careful, before re- 
sorting to that mixture, to examine his new soil, both on 
the surface and atsome depth. He will find out whether 
it has the same essential qualities ; and if not, he will 
endeavor to ascertain what are its characteristic excel- 
lences and defects, and then determine, by the applica- 
tion of chenical principles, what mixture of soil, or 
what sort of manure, is requisite. 

II. 4 second and most important advantage, enjoyed 
by the artisan who combines science with practical skill, 
ts the command which it gives him over simpler, cheaper, 
and more certain methods of attaining his ends. It may 
be affirmed, we believe, with entire safety, that there 
is no art, the processes of which are yet reduced to their 
utmost simplicity. Not only are inventions, at their 
first introduction, encumbered with much that, is extra- 
neous and unnecessary, but even processes, which have 
been transmitted from age to age, instead of becoming 
more simple, appear, in many cases, to have gathered 
intricacy from time. Take, for example, the manufac- 
ture of soap, one of the most simple as well as ancient 
of arts. Itis capable of demonstration, that this pro- 
cess, as generally conducted, is defective in several! re- 
spects ; and that, by substituting, in some cases, dif- 
ferent material, and in others, new modes of treating 
them, an essential saving might be realized, both of ma- 
terials and time. 


Another cause, which seriously interferes with suc- 
cess in the arts, is, the spurious quality of many of the 
substances employed. Without some means of detect- 
ing adulterations, the artist must often use substances 
deficient in the qualities required, and of course his re- 
sults must be uncertain and unsatisfactory. Now, all 
these difficulties might be obviated, by a moderate ac- 
quaintance with chemistry and mechanical philosopliy. 
These sciences suggest simple but yet certains means 
for testing the purity of substances, and they point out, 
at the same time, the shortest path to any required object. 
How wonderfully have the processes of bleaching, and 
tanning, and sugar-refining, been simplified and abridg- 
ed, since they first attracted the attention of chemists ! 
What immense improvements are constantly taking 
place, in the machinery of our large factories! Indeed, 
there is no department of life, in which a knowledge 
of science does not serve to simplify and improve our 
operations. ‘‘ Though a man,” says Lord Brougham, 
‘¢ be neither a mechanic nor a peasant, but ~~ has a 
pot to boil, he is sure to learn, from science, lessoms, 
which will enable him to cook his morsel better, save 
his feel, and both vary his dish and improve it.” The 
art of good and cheap cookery is intimately connected 
with the principles of chemical philosophy, and has re- 
ceived much, and will yet receive more, improve- 
ment, from their applications. It wiil be sufficient, un- 
der this head, to add two other illustrations, which we 
borrow from Mr. Herschel’s admirable ‘ Discourse on 
the study of Natural Philosophy.’ . 

‘(In the granite quarries, near Seringapatam, the 
most enormous blocks are separated from the solid rock, 
by the following neat and simple . The work- 
man, having found a portion of the rock sufficiently ex- 
tensive, and situated near the edge of the part already 
quarried, lays bare the upper surface, marks on it 
a line, in thedirection of the intended separation, along 
which a groove gr — chisel, about a —_ - 
inches in depth. Above this groove, 2 narrow 
fire is then kindled, and maintained till the rock below 
is thoroughly heated, immediately on which, 2 line of 
men and women, eee <p ee 
water, suddenty sweep off ashes, pour va- 
ter into the heated groote, when the rock splits, 









ith a clean fracture. blocks, of's t in the. 
Pr ptrgenhcrny Birney in len are some- 





times detached, by this method, or by another equally 
simple and efficacious, but not easily explained, without 
entering into particulars of mineralogical detail.” 

‘‘ Hardly less simple and efficacious is the process 
used in some parts of France, where millstones are made. 
When a mass of stone, sufficiently large, is found, it is 
cut into a cylinder, several feet high, and the question 
then arises, how to subdivide this into horizontal pieces, 
so as to make as many millstones. For this purpose, 
horizontal indentations, or grooves, are chiselled out, 
quite round the cylinder, at distances corresponding to 
the thickness intended to be given to the millstones, in- 
to which wedges of dried weod are driven. Theseare 
then wetted or exposed to the night dew #and next morn- 
ing, the different pieces are found separated from each 
other, by the expansion of the wood, consequent on its 
absorption of moisture: an irresistible natural power 
thus accomplishing, almost without any trouble and at 
no expense, an operation, which, from* the peculiar 
hardness and texture of the stone, would otherwise be 
impracticable, but by the most powerful machinery, or 
the most preserving labor.” 


DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 








We are now prepared, in consideration of these mu- 
tual deficiencies, to enter more particularly into the sub- 
ject assigned. We shall, for the sake of arrangement, 
treat of the duties of each party separately, and shall 
commence with the 


DUTIES OF THE TEACHER. 


1, He should imbue himself with a feeling of the imyor- 
tance of his work. If he would gain the confidence of 
his employers, he must be prepared to show to them 
evidence of a living interest in his profession. But this 
cannot be shown unless it be deeply felt. In contem- 
plating his duty, the teacher should form elevated con- 
ceptions of his sphere of action, and he should aim at 
nothing Jess than such an ascendancy over the minds of 
his pupils, as will enable him to govern, to instruct, 
and to elevate them as moral being, as these several 
acts should be done. 

2. He should seek frequent opportunities of intercourse 
with the parents. Though the advances toward this 
poiat, by the strict rules of etiquette, it would seem, 
should be made by the parents themselves—(as by 
some it is actually and seasonably done)—yet, as a 
general thing, taking the world as we find it, the teach- 
er must take the lead. He must often introduce him- 
self uninvited to the people among whom he dwells, 
calling at their houses in the spirit of his vocation, and 
conversing with them freely about his duty to their 
children and to themselves. Every parent of course 
will feel bound to exercise courteous civility in his own 
hause ; and, by such an interview, perhaps a difference 
of opinion, a prejudice, or a suspicion may be removed, 
and the foundation of mutual good understanding and 
cordiality may be laid—if done in a right spirit it .cer- 
tainly will be laid—which many little troubles can 
never shake. It may be very useful to have an inter- 
view with such parents as have been disturbed by some 
administration of discipline upon members of their fami- 
lies. Let us not be understood, however, to recom- 
mend that the teacher should ever go to the parent in a 
cringing, unmanly spirit. It would probably be far 
better that the parties should ever remain entire stran- 
gers, than that their meeting should necessarily bé an 
occasion of humiliating retractiqn on the side of the 
teacher. Neither should the parents ever be allowed 
to expect, that the teacher always will, as a matter ot 
duty, come to their confessional. This is not our mean- 
ing. But in our opinion the meeting of the parties as 
men, as gentlemen, as Christians, as coadjutors forsthe 
child’s weifare, will always be attended with good re- 
sults. 

3. He should be willing to explain all his plans to the 
parents of his ils. If they had implicit confidence 
in him, and would readily and fully give him all the fa- 
cilities for carrying forward his designs without expla- 
nation, then, perhaps, this direction might not ne- 
cessary. But as the world is, he cannot expect sponta- 
neous confidence. They wish to know his designs ; 
and it is best they should be informed. The readiest 
way for the teacher to interest them in the business of 
education, will be freely to converse with them concern- 
ing the measures he intends to adopt. If his plans are 
judicious, he of course can show good reasons why thcy 
should be carried into effect ; and parents in general, 
are ready to listen to reason, when it is directed to the 
benefit of their children. Many a parent upon the first 
announcement of a measure in school, has stoutly op- 
posed it, who upon a little conversation with the teach- 
er, would entertain a very different opinion, and ever 
after would be most ready to countenance and sup- 

ort it. 

P In this connection it may be proper to suggest, that 
the teacher should encourage the frequent visitation of 
his school, by the parents of his pupils. When this 
takes place, let him be exceedingly careful that he does 
not, in any instance, deviate from his accustomed usa- 
ges on their eee oo ag y the — —— 
planations be attended to praises and reproofs, 

rewards and punishments be as faithfully — punctual. 
‘ly dispensed as if no person were present. visi- 
tations, it is believed, would be highly useful under 
such circumstances. But if the teacher make them the 
occasions for the exercise, before his school, of osten- 





tation and hypocrisy, then no good results may be ex- 
pected. 
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4. The teacher should be frank in all his representa- 
tions to parents, concerning their children. This is a 
point, upon which many teachers most lamentably err. 
In this, as in every other case, ‘‘ honesty is the best poli- 
cy.” If an instructer inform a parent during the term, 
that his son is making rapid progress, or, as the phrase 
is—“‘ doing very well,”—he excites in him high expec- 
tations ; and if, at the end of the term, it turn out 
otherwise, the parent, with much justice may be ex- 
pected to joad-him with censure instead of praise. Let 
a particular‘answer, and a true one, always be given to 
the inquiry—‘‘ How does my son get along?” The pa- 
rentyhas a right to know, and the teacher has no right 
to disguise any of the facts. Sometimes private teach- 
ers have feared the loss of a pupil, and have, therefore, 
used some indefinite erpression, which, however, the 
doating parent is usually ready to interpret to his child’s 
advantage. But sooner or later the truth will appear ; 
and when the teacher is once convicted of misrepresen- 
tation in this partici lar, there is rarely any forgiveness 
for him. For this reason and for his own love of truth, 
for his own reputation and for the child’s welfare, he 
should keep nothing back. Tell the whole story plain- 
ly and frankly ; and the parent, if he is a gentleman, 
will thank you for your faithfulness to him ; and if he 
have any sense of justice, he will be ready to co-ope- 
rate with you for his son’s improvement. 

The main duties, which the teacher directly owes to 
the parent, we think we have now noticed. He should 
study faithfully and feelingly the relations he sustains 
to his pupils and their friends ; he should carefully-per- 
form every known duty in its time and after its manner, 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. Let 
him do this, and he can be happy in his own mind. 
Yet, when he has done all he can do, the question of 
his success will depend very mifeh upon the PARENTs OF 
HIs sCcHOLARS. They must come forward and crown 
the work, or very much will, after all, be wanting. 

Pw vs, then, devote a few pages to the consideration 
of the 
DUTIES OF PARENTS. 


On entering this part of the subject, we feel an im- 
pulse to speak plainly and feelingly. We have had 
more than ten years’ feeling on this subject, and, if we 
have not always felt right, we certainly have, at times, 
felt intensely. It will be difficult in what remains of 
this address, to define all the duties of parents. It will 
be our object to speak of some, such as most strongly 
suggest themselves to our mind. 

1. Parents should reciprocate the attempts of the teach- 
er toward a mutuai understanding. It will discourage 
the most faithful instructer, if at the outset, he meet 
with coldness and unconcern. The parents should ne- 
ver forget, that the teacher is their appointed coadjutor 
for the time being, to educate their children —and as 
they love their offspring and’ desire their advantage, so 
they should be ready to encourage all the advances 
which he may make toward the better understanding 
of their wishes and intentions, and the explanation of 
his plans. 

2. Parents should candidly listen to the plans of the 

teacher, and, unless they are manifestly wrong, should do 
all in their power to aid him in the execution of them. 
We say unless they are manifestly wrong. Many pa- 
rents suppose, if a teacher’s modes and plans are not 
the best, in their opinion the very best, they are under 
no obligation to help them forward. But we say, every 
teacher may not have the wisdom to devise abstractly 
the best plans, (for all teachers are not alike,) yet most 
likely such as he wi’l devise, will be the dcst for him. 
He has taken much time, and after long solicitude and 
many desires to be useful, he has fixed upon a course 
—one, which under all the circumstances may seem to 
him the best. “Now, suppose this course should chance 
to strike the parents’ minds unfavorably ; shall they at 
once abandon the teacher, give up all hopes of benefit 
from the school, and withdraw their co-operation? Is 
it not rather their duty, either to suggest a ‘‘ more ex- 
cellent way,” which they may ever do, if they have a 
right spirit, or to give their co-operation in carrying 
out his plans—such as they are? The teacher, be it 
remembered, is appointed to conduct the school for the 
time, and unless his services and his plans, however in- 
ferior they may be, are rendered useful, the youth are, 
for the time, to be the losers. Parents may be as par- 
ticular as they please in the choice of their teacher, and in 
requiring the highest rate of qualifications ; but after they 
have appointed him their teacher, they cannot, without 
a breach of contract, withhold from him their co-opera- 
tion. If they hav: been imposed upon,—if the incum- 
bent is found to be absolutely incompetent for his office, 
they may decently dismiss him, and employ another ; 
but to continue a teacher in office in whom they have 
no confidence, and whom they refuse to aid, is a breach 
of good faith ; it is = violation of the axiom that “‘ two 
wrongs can never make a right.” 

As a general rule, we repeat it, the teacher’s own 
plans will be found decidedly the best for him ; and it 
is no good policy Jor parents, upon slight causes, to at- 
tempt an obtrusive interference. The right of adopting 
his owa measures, as a general thing, should be con- 
ceded to the teacher ; and all parents will find their own 
interest and their children’s advancement ac- 
celerated, in cheerfully aiding him. 

3. They should listen to the teacher’s faith- 
Sul account of their even if that account be not 
a flattering one. We have before said that the teacher 


should be frank, aiways telling the parents the whole | 


truth, and nothing but the treth. This must sometimes 


of itself, be an unpleasant duty. It is self-denying 
enough for the teacher to make an unfavorable state- 
ment demanded by his duty, under the best circumstan- 
ces ; and the trial is commnry. severe when the parent 
receives it with expressions of displeasure, or perhaps, 
of undisguised reproach. Nothing should deter the 
teacher, however, from the faithful discharge of this 
duty ; but we do say, he has a just right to expect cor- 
diality and gratitude on the part of the parent for his 
faithfulness, whether his tale be bright or dark ; and 
the good and wise parent will always exhibit them. — 
4. Parents should visit the schools which their children 
attend. Without this, they can have no very correct 
idea of the state of things in the school-room. Com- 
mon report concerning the affairs of a school, is not al- 
ways correct. By visiting the school, parents can at 
once see, if the teacher is honest, the comparative stand- 
ing of their children ; they will become more interested 
in the objects and business of the school, and, what will 
be of infinite worth both to teacher and pupils, it will 
convince them all that the parents have some sense of 
the importance of the improvement made there. The 
pupils will be quicke-ned to diligence, and the teacher 
to activity and faithfuiness ; and is not the rate of pur- 
chase very low, when the advantage is so great? 

5. Parents should promptly and cheerfully supply the 
required books and apparatus for the school. The teach- 
er cannot work without tools ; the parent ought not to 
expectit. Ifa parent has any doubt about the proprie- 
ty of a call for a new book, he should at once see the 
teacher ; but never should he send an uncivil or angry 
message by the child. An interview of five minutes 
may put the matter peaceably at rest, and save both 
parties much unpleasant feeling. Besides, school books 
are now less expensive than formerly. The parent in 
most cases can better afford to buy a book, than to 
spend his time in talk about it. Often the pupil loses 
more by delay in one week, than the value of the book 
many times told; for there is no estimating improve- 
ment by dollars and eents. We grant, the multiplica- 
tion and frequent change of school books are a great 
and sore evil; but this at least is not the fault of the 
instructer ; and no good can possibly come of disputing 
a question with him, which in reality, has been settled 
already by the school committec. 


Youths’ Miscellany. 


MUSQUETO. 


The general appearance and habits of the Musqueto, 
are too well known to need description. It belongs to 
the order Diptera, that is, double-winged, these tribes 
having only two wings, of which the common house-fly 
is another example. 

The Gnat and Musqueto belong to the same species, 
the latter being onlya large variety of the former. The 
larvee of these insects in the warm season, are common 
in all stagnant pools and ditches. Even a small vessel 
of water, if allowed to stand still, will soon exhibit these 
little beings, diving and swimming about in all direc- 
tions, generally with their head downwards. They are, 
however, obliged often to rise to the surface to breathe, 
being furnished with a smal! cylindrical tube for this 
purpose. 
Fig. 1. 














— of the Musqueto in the water.— 
The Musqueto undergoes several meta- 
morphoses before it leaves the water. 
The larva, at first, is composed of nine 
segments, each of which is furnished 
with a number of fine cilia on both sides, 
as shown by Fig. 1, which is a magnifi- 
ed view of the Insect. 

After having thrice changed its skin, 
as it increases its size, it appears in a 
sort of lenticular, or bean-like form, as 
shown by figure 2. In this state it is 


still capable of moving briskly through 
the water, in the manner of the lobster, 


Fig. 3.” 





thatis, by alternate- 
ly contracting and 
expanding the bo- 
dy, and striking the 
fluid with its -fins 
and tail, as shown 
by Fig. 3. 

In this stage of its progress, it takes no food, having 
neither mouth nor organs of digestion ; but a plentiful 
supply of air seems to be indispensable, and hence it 
floats on the surface of the water, and only descends 
when disturbed. In every stagnant pool, thousand of 
them may be seen, at the proper season, in this state of 
repose. Their respiratory organs are two ear-like pro- 
cesses shown by the adjoining figures, and these are kept 
above the surface of the water until another change is 
ype Eg 

usqueto water.—When the Musqueto is 
about wie and to take the station and form of a 
pérfect being, it stretches out its body at full length on 
the surface of the water, and then by some secret me- 
chanism puffs up its skin, so as to spilt it open at the 
head. ——— this og cage dg for the 
purpose insect in perfect form, appears. And now 
the condition of the little adventurer i 
lous in » for 
















is critieal, and peri-| 4™** 


ling turned landsman, perhaps far from the shore, and 
having no other boat but own skin, with neither oar nor 
sail, for he has no use of either leg or wing. If, at this 
juncture, a little breeze, comes on, it proves a most 
dreadful hurricane to the poor animal, for if a drop of 
Fig. 4. water gets into the case, which 
has now becomea oe, itinevi- 
tably sinks and s the in- 
sect down with it. This ha. 
zardous situation is shown by 
ab 4, which exhibits a mag- 
nified picture of the Musqueto 
just taking its departure into its 
Menew element. Reaumur, who 
— , saw every thing which nature 
exhibits with respect to this insect speaks of the peril of 
this moment in the following language : ‘‘ When the ob- 
server perceives how much the prow of the little bark 
sinks, and how near its sides are to the water, he for- 
gets for the moment, that the gnat is an insect, which, 
at any other time, he would destroy ; nay, he becomes 
anxious for its fate, and the more so if the slightest 
breeze plays on the surface of the water ; the least agi- 
tation of the air being sufficient to waft the creature 
with swiftness from place to place, and to make it spin 
round and round. Its body folded in its wings, bears a 
greater proportion to the little skiff, than the largest 
mass of sail to aship ; it is impossible not to dread lest 
the insect should be wrecked ; once laid on its side; on 
the water, there is no escape. Generally however, all 
terminates favorably, and the danger is over in a mi- 
nute.”—[J. L. Comstock’s Pysiology. 









We cheerfully give place to the following communica- 
tion, and hope to notice similar movements through- 
out the State. We have omitted the resolution specify- 
ing the books recommended for adoption, not from any 
doubt of their merit, for we know them to be among 
the best in use, but in accordance with the advice of the 
late Superintendent, that no books should be recom- 
mended by the Journal, during its first year, in any 
event whatever. 


Cortlandville, Nov. 9, 1841. 
Mr. Eprtror—Will you please to give the following 
a place in your Journal, for the encouragement of a 
few teachers, who wish to elevate the standard of com- 
mon schools. 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE CoRTLAND CounTy TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Art. I. This society shall be called the Cortland Co. 
Teachers’ Association. Its object shall be to elevate 
the character of our common schools, by diffusing 
knowledge among the people, by arousing public atten- 
tion to the evils and wants of our present system, by 
pointing out the appropriate remedies for its defects, 
and especially, by such an interchange of views as may 
prepare us, better to discharge our respective duties as 
teachers. 


Art. II. Any person who has been, or may be oc- 
cupied as a teacher, may become a member of this so- 
ciety by signing the constitution. 

1. Resolved, That the rank of the common school 
teacher in society, and that of the district school itself 
among our literary institutions, is far inferior to that 
they should be entitled to, and this is owing to the neg- 
ligence of the patrons of such schools, and the general 
incompetency of their teachers. ‘ 


2. Resolved. That the variety of text books in this 
county, is one of the greatest hindrances to the im- 
provement of the schools, and that to correct the evil, 
it is the duty of every member of this body, to intro- 
duce into his school no other books than those recom- 
mended by this association. 


3. Resolved. That the co-operation of the patrons of 
our schools, is earnestly solicited to aid in thair improve- 
ment. 

E. M. ROLLO, Ch’n. 

L. H. Netson, Sec’y. 








&S To CorgEsPONDENTS.—Several interesting com- 
munications are necessarily excluded from this number, 
by the press of other matter.—[En. 





DAYTON & SAXTON, Agents, New-York. 
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ext , from being an aquatic, it is 
: into an air-breather ; and after 
ha all his past life asa sailor, he is in a twink- 
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